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address on the slave-trade to the Jacobin Club; but he
had subsequently ceased to attend the meetings of the
Society. He became a member, and in July was
president of the Club of 1789, founded by Sieyes,
Bailly, La Rochefoucauld, Lafayette, and other more
moderate members of the Left to maintain and popularise
the principles of the new constitution. But this body,
the patriotism of which manifested itself in choice
dinners, and which attempted to educate public opinion
by expounding the principles of social and political
science in a journal edited by the philosophic Condorcet,
was too much controlled by Lafayette. Nor could a
body so respectably superior rival in popular influence
the Society of the Friends of the People (the Jacobins),
to whose fervid debates the most tattered and penniless
patriot was welcomed, and to which philosophic
principles were but sounding commonplaces, flattering
popular prejudices and justifying popular passion.

Early in October 1790 Mirabeau again began to
attend the meetings of the Jacobins. He was not ill
received, and he assured them that they were all dear
to him, while only a few of the Club of 1789 were
his friends. Many reasons probably combined to make
Mirabeau draw nearer to the extreme party during the
autumn of 1790. He was disappointed by the apathy
which the "royal cattle," as he did not scruple to call
the king and queen in a letter to La Marck, listened to
his "bucolics." He was above all disgusted that, while
cleaf to him, they should open their ears to the mis-
chievous suggestions of such an unscrupulous though
clever knave as the pamphleteer Rivarol, and to the
foolish mutterings of such an addle-brained visionary as